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59  Studio  Building,  Boston;  and  must  be  ni'com- 
paidcd  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer. 


ANNUAL  MEETINQ. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  Freed- 
men’s  Aid  Society  was  held  on  Friday, 
March  20,  1874,  at  3^  p.  m.,  at  the  rooms 
of  the  N.  E.  Women’s  Club,  3  Tremont 
Place.  Twenty -one  persons  were  present. 
Gov.  Ciaflin,  President,  in  the  chair.  In 
the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  Hon.  Jona. 
A.  Lane,  Fred.  W.  G.  May  was  appointed 
Secretary  pro  tern.  After  reading  record 
for  last  meeting,  which  was  approved,  the 
advertised  cali  for  the  meeting  was  read. 
Mrs.  Cheney  read  the  report  of  the  Teach¬ 
ers’  Committee,  which  was  accepted. 

Voted.  To  print  the  same  in  Freedmen’s 
Record. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Hooper  read  his  report  as 
Treasurer,  which  was  accepted  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  Wm.  Endicott,  jr..  Auditor. 

Voted.  To  print  the  Treasurer’s  report 
In, Freedmen’s  Record. 

^r.  Hooper  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ar¬ 
thur  Sumner,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  relating 
to  the  suggested  giving  up  to  the  City  of 
Charleston,  of  the  “  Shaw  Memorial 
School,”  in  that  place ;  also  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Tomlinson  on  the  same  subject,  and 
two  letters  from  members  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  School  Board  as  to  the  terms  on 
which  the  school  w'ould  be  received. 

Mrs.  Cheney  read  letters  from  Miss  Al- 
fi-cd.  Miss  Carkin,  and  Miss  Ball.  After 
remarks  by  Messrs.  Lowe,  Parkman,  and 
Claflln,  and  a  general  conversation  by 
Mrs.  Cheney,  Crocker,  and  Stevenson, 
Mr.  Hooper,  and  others,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Lowe,  It  was 


Voted.  That  this  Association  be  con¬ 
tinued,  and  further. 

Voted.  That  Mrs.  Cheney  and  Mr.  . 
Parkman  be  a  committee  to  nominate  offi¬ 
cers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

These  votes  not  seeming,  on  the  whole, 
to  reflect  the  exact  feelings  of  the  meeting, 
they  were  subsequently  reconsidered,  and 
instead  it  was 

Voted.  To  discontinue  the  Society  In 
its  present  fornay 

Voted.  That  the  affairs  of  the  Society 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  active  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Teachers’  Committee,  viz., 
Rev.  John  Parkman,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Cheney, 
Mrs.  Gurney,  Miss  L.  Crocker,  with  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Hooper;  retaining  the 
present  name  and  adopting  a  suitable  or¬ 
ganization. 

Adjourned  sine  die. 

FRED  W.  Q.  MAY, 

Sec'y  pro  tern. 


REPOST  OF  THE  TEACHERS'  OOMMITTEB. 

The  Teachers’  Committee  have  to  report 
a  still  greater  diminution  of  their  work 
this  year,  as  they  have  given  up  one  of 
the  schools  supported  last  year,  and  also 
sent  one  less  teacher  to  the  school  at 
Charlottesville.  In  my  report  of  last 
year,  I  spoke  of  the  discouraging  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  school  at  Alexandria.  This 
school  came  to  us  flrom  the  New  York 
Society,  and  was  under  our  care  but  a  few 
years.  It  had  many  good  elements,  how¬ 
ever,  and  we  hoped  with  Miss  Canedy's 
skilful  management  to  make  it  a  good 
normal  school.  But  the  poverty  of  the 
people,  and  other  reasons,  made  it  very 
difficult  to  sustain  the  school,  and,  as  Miss 
Canedy’s  state  of  health  required  her  to 
give  up  teaching,  it  was  decided  not  to 
send  any  new  teacher  this  year. 
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years.  It  had  many  good  elements,  how¬ 
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skilful  management  to  make  it  a  good 
normal  school.  But  the  poverty  of  the 
people,  and  other  reasons,  made  it  very 
difficult  to  sustain  the  school,  and,  as  Miss 
Canedy’s  state  of  health  required  her  to 
give  up  teaching,  it  was  decided  not  to 
send  any  new  teacher  this  year. 
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It  was  with  great  regret  that  we  parted 
with  this  loug-tried  and  faitlifiil  teacher. 
Miss  Canedy  was  one  of  the  first  teachers 
to  respond  to  the  call  of  our  Society,  and 
she  has  given  to  the  work  ten  years  of  the 
most  devoted  service.  When  Richmond 
was  taken,  Miss  Stevenson,  Secretary  of 
the  Teachers’  Committee,  was  fortunately 
In  Virginia,  and  she  went  at  once  to  the 
newly-captured  city  with  Miss  Canedy  aud 
Miss  Chase,  who  called  the  people  to¬ 
gether  and  proposed  to  teach  them.  Miss 
Canedy’s  heart  was  with  her  Richmond 
pupils,  and  she  gave  to  them  an  Inspira¬ 
tion  of  hope,  a  self-respect,  a  desire  of 
excellence,  which  we  rejoice  to  know  has 
already  borne  fruit  in  their  lives. 

Late  letters  from  her  show  that  she 
still  retains  her  interest  in  and  her  influ-  I 
ence  over  these  pupils,  and  that  she  is 
reaping  her  best  reward  in  their  success. 
And  even  her  labors  In  Alexandria  w’ere 
not  wholly  in  vain.  She  finds  that  some 
of  her  pupils  are  profiting  by  her  lessons, 
and  resolutely  working  for  farther  instruc¬ 
tion  for  themselves  and  their  race. 

We  had  also  once  determined,  since 
our  resources  were  so  small,  to  give  up 
the  school  at  Charlottesville.  As  this  is 
a  University  city,  and  the  people  are  not 
so  poor  as  elsewhere,  we  felt  as  if  they 
ought  to  sustain  their  own  school  ;  aud 
we  were  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  share 
of  the  work  which  they  were  willing  to 
do  themselves.  But  we  received  such 
earnest  appeals  from  the  people  and  from 
Judge  Rives,  the  Chairman  of  the  Trus¬ 
tees,  to  continue  our  aid  to  the  school, 
aud  our  devoted  teacher.  Miss  Carkin,  was 
so  anxious  to  carry  on  her  work  there, 
that  we  consented  to  send  her  again.  As 
the  school  is  now  organized  we  feel  that 
It  is  doing  a  very  great  good,  at  very 
small  expense  to  the  Society.  Miss  Car- 
kin  is  the  only  northern  teachc,  but  she 
has  connected  with  her  three,  colored 
teachers,  all  of  them  residents  of  Char¬ 
lottesville.  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Gibbons 
have  been  in  the  school  from  the  com¬ 
mencement,  and  Mr.  Robert  Scott  besides 
being  a  graduate  of  Miss  Gardner’s  school 
has  had  the  advantage  of  a  winter’s  in¬ 
struction  at  the  north,  and  a  year’s  expe¬ 
rience  as  teacher  of  a  district  school. 


These  three  teachers  are  paid  by  the  city, 
but  are  under  Miss  Carkins’s  superin¬ 
tendence  as  head  of  the  school,  and  a  very 
amicable  relation  exists  amongst  them. 
We  hope  that  means  will  be  found  to  sup¬ 
port  Miss  Carkin  as  long  ns  she  is  able  to 
carry  on  the  work  in  the  present  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner.  She  is  ready  to  retuni  to 
Charlottesville  for  another  year,  at  least, 
and  every  year  of  her  work  is  of  value  in 
carrying  her  pupils  up  to  a  greater  fitness 
for  their  future  mission  as  teachers. 

\/^  THE  SHAW  SCHOOL  AT  CHARLESTON. 

Mr.  Sumner  has  been  carrying  on  his 
work  through  the  year  in  his  usual  thor¬ 
ough  and  conscientious  way,  and  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  his  reports  shows  the  excel¬ 
lent  discipline  of  the  school,  and  the 
steady  advance  of  the  pupils  in  their 
studies.  His  first  class  are  now  probably 
better  fitted  for  teaching,  so  far  as  schol¬ 
arship  goes,  than  the  great  majority  of 
those  employed  in  the  State.  As  there  is 
a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  col¬ 
ored  people,  now,  to  demand  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  teachers  of  their  own  race,  this 
careful  preparation  becomes  of  very  great 
Importance  to  the  progress  of  the  public 
school  system. 

We  feel  that  the  Shaw  School,  having 
been  for  so  many  years  under  the  same 
able  teacher,  affords  the  most  thorough 
evidence  of  the  results  that  may  be 
achieved  with  4he  colored  people  under 
skilful  training^  and  it  has  justified  its 
honored  name  by  proving  their  intelli¬ 
gence  and  capacity  for  intellectual  ac¬ 
quirement,  as  the  young  martyr-hero 
helped  them  to  prove  their  courage  and 
steadiness  on  the  battle  field. 

Could  Mr,  Sumner  be  induced  to  remain 
with  the  school,  and  could  a  fund  for  its 
contiuuance  for  several  years  be  provided, 
it  would  undoubtedly  do  a  great  work  for 
South  Carolina,  as  a  normal  school.  The 
letters  of  Mr.  Sumner  and  of  Mr.  Tomlin¬ 
son,  which  we  shall  lay  before  you,  will 
enable  you  to  judge  whether  we  ought  to 
make  an  effort  to  sustain  the  school  in 
this  way,  or  whether  we  should  relinquish 
it  into  the  bands  of  the  state  commission¬ 
ers,  trusting  that  the  seed  already  sown 
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plished.  They  are  not  of  a  very  recent 
date,  and  we  trust  that  every  year’s  re¬ 
port  will  show  an  improvement,  but  they 
still  give  a  tolerably  fair  picture  of  the 
condition  of  education  at  the  South.  We 
shall  select  those  states  in  which  we  have 
been  specially  interested.  We  think  one 
extract  will  be  sufllcient  to  show  that 
there  is  a  real  interest  in  public  education 
at  the  South;  but,  also,  that  it  is  yet  in 
such  a  condition,  especially  as  regards  our 
clients,  the  colored  people,  as  will  make 
It  a  question  whether  we  ought  to  aban-' 
don  the  assistance  now  given  to  schools 
actually  preparing  teachers,  while  we  can 
have  old  experienced  hands  in  charge  of 
them. 

We  have  not  exact  statistics  to  show 
how’  many  of  our  former  pupils  are  actu¬ 
ally  engaged  in  teaching,  but  it  is  evident 
that  very  many  of  them  are  doing  so,  and 
with  very  good  success.  Miss  Carkin, 
Miss  Canedy,  and  Miss  AllVed,  all  bear 
encouraging  testimony  on  this  point. 
When  we  remember  in  what  a  constantly 
increasing  ratio  the  good  we  have  done 
may  thus  be  multiplied,  we  can  never  re¬ 
gret  any  efforts  that  we  have  made  to 
accomplish  it.  The  need  of  even  tolerably 
trained  teachers  is  so  great  at  the  Sonth 
as  to  cripple  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of 
education,  though  we  are  glad  to  learn 
from  the  reports  of  one  of  the  superinten¬ 
dents,  that  many  of  the  cultivated  ladies 
of  the  South  are  now  engaging  in  this 
work  as  a  means  of  support. 

Tliese  statements  which,  with  little  va¬ 
riation,  would  apply  to  all  the  Southern 
States,  show  a  condition  of  things  such 
as  we  might  reasonably  anticipate  from  the 
history  of  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  old 
systems  of  education  are  broken  down: 
the  people  have  more  or  less  willingly  ac¬ 
cepted  the  idea  of  a  genera)  school  system, 
and  recognized  It  by  legislation;  but  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  finances,  the  novelty 
of  taxation  for  such  a  purpose,  the  old 
prejudices  against  the  colored  people,  and 
the  want  of  proper  material  in  school 
houses,  training  schools,  and  teachers,  all 
combine  to  make  the  present  results  in 
education  very  small.  While  we  think 
the  time  has  passed  for  the  North  to  take 
the  principal  charge  or  bear  the  principal 


burden  of  education,  even  for  the  colored 
people  of  the  Sooth,  we  yet  do  feel  that 
we  are  doing  a  great  good  in  continuing 
such  agencies  as  are  welcomed  by  the 
friends  of  education  at  the  South,  and  by 
co-operating  with  them  as  far  as  possible. 
We  have  a  common  interest  with  all  fel¬ 
low  citizens  of  the  Union  In  their  eleva¬ 
tion  and  welfare,  and  we  are  securing  our 
own  fbture  Interest  as  much  as  theirs  by 
every  good  educational  work  done  among 
them. 

'  The  statement  of  Mr.  Tomlinson  show 
tliat  the  ballot  is  doing  for  the  negro 
what  we  claimed  for  it,  in  giving  him  a 
fair  share  of  influence  in  state  affairs,  so 
that  he  can  control  his  own  educational 
interests,  and  although  he  may  make  some 
blunders  in  the  use  of  his  new  tools,  it  is 
only  by  feeling  the  responsibility  that  he 
will  learn  how  to  employ  them  for  the 
best  good.  ^ 

We  have  never  despaired  of  securing 
the  means  for  any  work  which  we  could 
show  to  be  of  the  first  Importance  to  a 
New-England  public.  We  made  this  claim 
for  the  freedmen  eleven  years  ago,  and  the 
very  large  means  placed  at  our  command 
have  justified  our  confidence.  We  trust 
that  the  results  have  not  disappointed 
those  who  have  so  generously  supplied  us 
with  frmds  for  the  experiment.  We  have 
never  given  up  our  schools  from  despair 
of  support  for  them,  but  because  we  felt 
that  we  should  gradually  prepare  for  the 
time  when  the  South  should  resume  the 
control  of  her  own  educational  affairs,  as 
fast  as  all  her  population  could  be  put 
upon  a  footing  of  political  and  educational 
equality) 

Should  our  special  work  therefore  cease, 
it  will  be  not  because  we  have  failed  but 
because  we  have  succeeded,  because  the 
larger  work  begun  by  the  state  makes  ours 
insignificant,  as 

“  Morning  drinks  the  morning  star.** 

We  shall  always  look  back  upon  our 
eleven  years’  labor  with  the  deepest  grat¬ 
itude  for  what  we  have  been  able  to  do ; 
and  humble  as  our  work  may  seem,  we 
think  it  will  have  an  important  influence 
in  the  future  welfare  of  our  country. 

£.  D.CUEMET, 
Ste'y. 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


Nbw-Exgland  Fuekdmen’s  Aid  Society,  in  account  with  E.  W.  Hooper,  Treasurer, 
from  March  6,  1873,  to  March  20,  1874  (^inclusive). 


RECEIPTS. 

For  support  of  adopted  tcachert . $4,378.07 

Gifts  and  subscriptions,  for  general  use . . . 1,112.00 

Special  gift  for  Sbaw  Scliool  for  next  year,  from  J.  M.  Forbes,  Esq . .  SOO.OO 

Sales  of  books,  maps,  .  252.03 

Less  payments  for  books,  maps,  &c.  . . . .  246.68  6.35 


Interest  in  full  to  Nor.  1,  1873,  on  temporary  loans  of  cash  balances .  603.75 


Total  ReceipU . '^6,599.17 

Balance  flrom  old  account . 9,413.01 


$16,012.18 

PAYMENTS.  ' 

For  Schools  (salaries,  travelling  expenses,  etc.) . . . $10,531.43 

IjCss  amount  returned  from  old  account  for  schools .  79.50  $10,454.93 

«  - 

Insurance  on  Sha<v  Schoolhouse  at  Charleston .  255.00 

Less  amotint  of  returned  premiums  from  failed  insurance  companies .  124.04  130.96 


Office  oxponics  (59  Studio  Building)  rent,  stamps,  services,  etc .  293.60 

IjCSS  rent  received  for  use  of  room .  30.00  263.60 


Printing  annual  Record,  1873 . . .  47.15 

,  \ 

Total  of  Payments . . $  10,896.64  \ 

Balances  to  new  account:  '  ; 

Cash  lent  on  demand  notes  of  Bay  State  Iron  Company,  at  7  per  cent  Interest  with 

U.  S.  Bonds  at  par  as  collateral  security . $4,700.00 

Cash  in  Columbian  National  Bank .  415.54  5,115.54 


Boston,  March  20,  1874. 


$16,012.18 


E.  W.  HOOPER,  Treasurer. 


Receipts  for  Support  of  Adopted  Teachers. 


The  Misses  Wlgglcsworth  (for 

two  years) . $1,000.00 

King’s  Chapel  F.  A.  Society  .  .  600.00 

John  A.  Andrew  „  .  .  646.00 

Watertown  „  .  .  444.75 

Lincoln  (Roxbury)  „  .  .  375.00 

West  Roxbury  „  .  .  750.00 


Misses  R.  A.  and  A.  C.  Lowell 

(for  Miss  Alfred)  ....  100.00 

Amount  collected  by  Miss  A.  B. 

Francis  for  Miss  Stanton’s 
Industrial  School  *  .  .  .  .  562.32 

$4,378.07 


G\fts  and  Subscriptions. 


Miss  M.  6.  Chapman . $50.00 

Mrs.  Anna  Richmond . 100.00 

Edmund  Tweedy . 100.00 

Miss  Helen  Porter .  200.00 

Miss  Alice  S.  Hooper  ....  250.00 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Lowell,  jr . 100.00 

Mrs.  Harriet  Pitman . 100.00 

Miss  A.  Q.  T.  Parsons  ....  2.00 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Loring  (special)  .  .  10.00 

Misses  R.  A.  and  A.  C.  Lowell  .  50.00 

Miss  A.  C.  Lowell . 100.00 

E.  W.  Hooper . 60.00 

$1,112.00 


*  Mrs.  George  R.  Russell 
Mrs.  Theodore  Parker 
Miss  M.  A.  Wales  .  . 
John  M.  Forbes .  .  . 

Alex.  Beal . 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Child  .  . 
Mrs.  Daniel  Denny  . 


.  $50.00 
.  20  00 
.  50.00 
.  100.00 
.  10.00 
.  20.00 
.  25.00 


Mrs.  Kstes  Howe  .  .  $6.00 
Mrs.  Frank  Foster .  .  10.00 
Sanders  Fund  ...  100.00 
Mrs.  Hemenway .  .  .  25.00 
Mrs.  Mary  Eliot .  .  .  2.00 

Miss  Norton  ....  10.00 
H.  M.  Carlton  ...  5.00 


Mrs.  M.  J.  Carlton  .  .  .  $5.00 


Mrs.  Russell . 5.00 

Miss  Donnison  .  .  * .  .  .  5.00 

Sales . .  1.50 

Miss  Francis  .....  113.83 


$562.33 
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SAVANNAH,  GEORGIA. 

nOMS  TEACnRRS. 

The  Hoard  congratulate  themselves 
that  they  arc  independent  of  any  foreign 
aid  both  as  to  inodes  and  means  of  teach¬ 
ing.  This  is  chiefly  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  changed  condition  of  the  Southern 
people  at  the  close  of  the  war  led  many 
well-educated  ladies  in  their  midst  to  seek 
positions  in  the  schools.  A  normal  class 
has  been  sustained  through  the  year, 
which  has  had  the  cflcct  of  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  teachers  and  inspiring 
them  with  zeal  in  their  work. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


ATTENDANCE. 

Local  school  age . C  to  16 

White  chihlreii  of  school  age— males  .  .  .  40,056 
„  „  „  females  .  .  41,240 

Colored  children  of  school  age— males  .  .  58,776 
,,  ff  .1  I.  females  .  .  56,207 

Total  scholastic  population  • . 197,179 


White  children  enrolled  in  school— males  .  19,446 
„  „  „  „  „  fcm.ales  18,241 

Colored  children  enrolled  in  school— males  19,428 
„  „  „  „  „  females  19,207 

Whole  number  enrolled  in  school  ....  76,322 
Increase  over  last  }’ear . 10,266 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS*  PAY. 

Northern  white  teachers— males  ....  13  ^ 

„  tt  „  females ....  40 

Southern  white  teachers- males  ....  988 

I,  n  „  females ....  616 

Northern  colored  teachers— males  ....  16 

It  II  I,  females  ...  6 

Southern  colored  teachers — males  ....  346 

II  It  „  females  ...  130 

Whole  number  of  teachers  employed,  1872  .  2,185 

Increase  over  last  year .  287 

Number  of  teachers  holding  first-grade 

certificates .  549 

Number  of  teachers  holding  second-grade 

certificates .  807 

Number  of  teachers  holding  third-grade 

certificates  .  . . 829 

Nuinlier  of  .State  certificates  grante<l  during 

he  year .  14 

Average  monthly  par  of  male  teachers  .  .  $32.55 
Arerage  monthly  )>ay  of  female  teachers  .  31.25 


CONDITION  OP  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  superintendent  remarks  that 
“  While  something  has  been  accomplished 
during  the  year  in  educational  matters, 
yet  it  is  a  source  of  anxiety  and  regret  to 
every  well-wisher  of  the  cause  that  so 
little  has  been  done.  The  bankrupt  con¬ 
dition  of  the  State’s  exchequer  has  been 
most  disastrous  in  its  effect  upon  the  com¬ 
mon  schools.  Not  one  dollar  of  the  State 
school  appropriation  of  §300,000,  for  the 
flscal  year  ended  October  31,  1872,  has  yet 
been  disbursed  from  the  State  treasury, 
and  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
$1,044,000  were  collected  on  account  of 
taxes  for  the  said  flscal  year. 

“Public  confldence  has  been  betrayed 
and  destroyed,  school  teachers  and  school 
officers  have  been  forced  to  labor  without 
receiving  their  salaries.  The  whole  sys¬ 
tem  is,  in  its  present  condition,  a  reproach 
to  those  who  claim  to  be  its  friends  and 
advocates.  Our  free  common-school  sys¬ 
tem,  efficiently,  faithfully,  respectably,  and 
succcssAilly  administered  and  applied,  can 
not  fail  to  become  popular.  The  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  present  condition  of  aflTairs 
must  plunge  it  into  utter  ruin  and  useless¬ 
ness. 

“  There  are  two  essentials  to  the  success 
of  the  system,  namely :  1.  Such  legislation 
as  will  secure  liberal  and  certain  school 
revenues.  2.  The  election  and  appoint¬ 
ment  of  none  but  competent  and  efficient 
persons  as  school  officers.  Our  whole 
State  policy,  so  far  as  common  education 
is  concerned,  has  been,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  narrow  and  illiberal.  While  other 
enterprises  and  Interests  have  received 
due  attention  and  proper  care,  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  people  has  been  a  matter  of 
the  last  and  least  consideration." 

The  superintendent  states  that  he  has 
visited  several  counties  during  the  year, 
and  has  conversed  with  the  ^^eople  con¬ 
cerning  educational  matters.  He  has 
observed  a  growing  interest  In  the  cause 
of  free  common  schools.  The  universal 
cause  of  complaint  is  that  the  State  has 
not  met  its  school  appropriations. 

It  is  believed  that  if  the  school  finances 
were  placed  on  a  sound  basis,  the  schools 
would  prosper  throughout  the  State. 
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vnioiuiA. 

PROGRESS  OF  PCBLIO  8ENTIMEXT. 

There  Is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
public-school  system  Is  growing  In  favor 
with  all  classes  of  the  people.  There  are 
some  counties  In  which  many  of  the  land¬ 
holders  have  as  yet  strangely  failed  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  advantages  of  popular  education 
to  the  owners  of  the  soil.  But,  every  thing 
considered,  the  advance  In  public  sentiment 
has  been  far  more  rapid  than  could  have 
been  anticipated.  Many  leading  men  who 
are  still  theoretically  opposed  to  public 
education  are  co-operating  In  the  effort  to 
make  the  system  a  good  one.  The  exis¬ 
tence  of  public  schools  being  thoroughly 
assured,  there  is  now  special  need  of 
proper  sentiment  as  to  the  character  and 
elllcleucy  of  the  schools. 


TDE  COLORED  PEOPLE. 

The  statistical  tables  show  in  many 
counties  a  better  average  of  school  atten¬ 
dance  for  the  blacks  than  for  the  whites, 
and  a  general  average  nearly  as  good. 
The  fact  that  the  number  of  colored 
schools  is  not  as  large  as  of  white,  in 
proportion  to  population,  may  be  ascribed 
mainly  to  the  want  of  a  snfllclent  number 
of  teachers  and  of  school-houses  for  col¬ 
ored  schools.  The  average  ability  of  the  I 
teachers  of  the  colored  schools  has  been 
rising,  partly  because  of  the  improved 
feeling  on  the  subject,  and  partly  as  a 
consequence  of  the  educational  work 
which  has  for  seven  years  been  going  on 
among  the  colored  people. 

The  Hampton  Institute,  the  colored 
normal  school,  and  the  Colver  Institute 
in  Richmond,  are  doing  a  most  valuable 
work  in  giving  to  colored  youth  of  both 
sexes  a  sound  education,  and  training 
them  for  teachers. '  But  there  must,  for 
a  time,  continue  to  be  a  deficiency  of  really 
competent  teachers  for  colored  schools. 
The  only  remedy  for  the  want  of  snltable 
school-houses  is  an  adequate  public  pro¬ 
vision. 

“It  is  pleasant  to  observe,”  says  the 
superintendent,  “  that  our  intelligent  cit¬ 
izens  are  becoming  more  and  more  favor¬ 
able  to  the  education  of  the  negro.  But 


the  burden  of  taxation  is  heavy,  and  many 
of  them  feel  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  grant  them  aid  in 
the  heavy  work  of  educating  the  children 
of  the  freedmen.” 

ALEIANDBIA. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  greatest  difilculty  at  present  Is  in 
securing  fkill  attendance.  The  percentage 
of  enrolment  to  the  school  population  is 
only  63.  The  average  attendance  is  far 
lower  than  it  should  be.  Children  are 
kept  at  home  for  the  most  frivolous  rea¬ 
sons. 

The  great  wants  of  the  schools  arc  com¬ 
petent  teachers  and  good  school-houses. 
The  former  can  only  be  secured  by  the 
payment  of  suitable  salaries,  and  it  is 
recommended  that  some  plan  be  at  once 
adopted  whereby  the  salaries  of  the  most 
efficient  teachers  shall  be  gradually  raised. 

But  one  school-house  belongs  to  the 
city,  and  that  is  sixty  years  old.  The 
colored  schools  arc  well  accommodated, 
but  most  of  the  white  schools  are  crowded 
into  small  apartments  In  every  way  un- 
snltablc,  and  only  two  of  these  have  ftir- 
nlturc  better  than  the  long  old-fashioned 
forms  and  benches. 

MABYLAHD. 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

The  law  requires  that  all  the  taxes  paid 
for  school  purposes  by  the  colored  people 
of  any  county  shall  be  used  for  maintain¬ 
ing  schools  for  colored  children.  But  this 
amount  is  so  small  as  to  be  practically 
worthless.  The  law  also  authorizes  the 
boards  of  county  school  commissioners  to 
appropriate  such  additional  sums  os  they 
may  deem  proper  for  this  purpose.  But 
the  boards  have  no  surplus  revenue.  All 
their  fluids  are  needed  (and  more  are  ur¬ 
gently  demanded)  for  the  support  of  the 
white  schools.  Consequently  the  “  addi¬ 
tional  appropriations”  have  been  very 
small.  The  total  amount  reported  for  the 
year  Is  only  $4,611.40.  This  amounts  to 
but  little  more  than  nine  cents  a  head  for 
the  colored  school  population.  Baltimore 
City  is  excluded  from  this  calculation, 
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having  fhlly  organized  a  sj'stem  of  colored 
schools,  and  having  appropriated  for  their  j 
support  during  the  year  §30,000.  The 
State  school  tax  is  distributed  to  the  sev¬ 
eral  counties  in  proportion  to  the  popula-  , 
tion,  white  and  colored,  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  20;  thus  all  the  counties  receive 
ftrora  this  source  §1.52  a  year  for  every 
colored  person  between  the  specified  ages, 
a  sum  which,  if  it  could  be  spared,  would 
be  suillcieut  for  the  current  expenses  of 
such  elementary  schools  as  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  at  first. 

BALTIMOBE. 

CONDITION  OF  POIJLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  board  of  commissioners  state  that 
the  schools  under  their  charge  have  never 
presented  a  more  prosperous  condition. 
Tliroughout  the  whole  system,  from  the 
lowest  grade  to  the  highest,  the  most 
marked  improvement  has  been  observable. 
The  general  attendance  of  pupils  has  been 
most  excellent,  aud  the  increase  in  their 
number  will  compare  favorably  with  that 
of  previous  years. 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

In  this  department  the  desired  success 
has  not  been  attained,  though  there  has 
been  a  small  comparative  increase  of  at¬ 
tendance.  It  is  urged  that  suitable  build¬ 
ings  be  erected,  in  dificrent  parts  of  the 
city,  where  the  course  of  instruction  may 
be  extended  so  as  to  include  all  studies 
of  the  grammar  school  for  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  pupils.  The  erection  of  six  build¬ 
ings  would  secure  all  the  benefits  of 
education  to  this  class  of  citizens. 

KOBTH  OABOLIKA. 

EDUCATIONAL  DENEFACTIONS. 

About  seven  years  ago  an  association 
of  ladies  in  the  city  of  Boston  undertook 
to  establish  and  support  a  school  for  white 
children  in  the  South.  Miss  Bradley,  a 
Boston  lady,  was  delegated  to  select  the 
place,  and  to  organize  and  superintend 
the  school.  She  selected  the  city  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  in  this  State,  where  she 


established  and  has  ever  since  maintained 
one  of  the  very  best  schools  in  the  State, 
supported  mainly  by  the  ladles  of  Boston. 
Many  hundreds  of  children  have  been  ed¬ 
ucated  in  this  school,  who,  but  for  this 

I 

•  noble  charity,  would  have  remained  in 
ignorance  —  victims,  perhaps,  of  vice  and 
crime. 

About  two  years  ago  a  wealthy  Boston 
lady,  who  had  been  a  large  contributor  in 
support  of  Miss  Bradley’s  scliool,  visited 
Wilmington.  She  was  so  well  pleased 
wltli  Miss  Bradley’s  work  that  she  pur¬ 
chased  a  square  In  the  city  of  Wilmington, 
and  authorized  Miss  Bradley  to  have  a 
building  for  a  normal  school  put  up  at  a 
cost  of  §30,000.  That  building,  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  the  city  of  Wilmington,  is  now 
completed ;  and  the  normal  school  is  en¬ 
tirely  free  of  tuition. 

The  American  Allsslonary  Association, 
for  the  education  of  colored  people,  have 
maintained  schools  for  the  colored  people 
In  the  cities  of  Wilmington,  New  Berne, 
Raleigh,  Beaufort,  and  other  places  since 
the  close  of  the  war.  At  one  time  there 
were  17  teachers  and  1,600  pupils  in  Wil¬ 
mington.  The  largest  number  of  teachers 
reported  at  any  time  was  47.  They  now 
have  a  school  at  Wilmington  with  about 
500  pupils ;  one  at  Dudley  with  100  pupils ; 
one  at  Raleigh  with  100  pupils;  one  at 
Beaufort,  and  one  at  Alamance. 

The  Frieuds’  Freedmen’s  Association 
employ  34  teachers,  who  Instruct  about 
2,000  pupils. 

The  Baltimore  Association  of  Friends 
have  also  done  much  for  education  in 
North  Carolina.  As  soon  as  the  war  was 
over  they  sent  Binds  to  carry  on  Friends’ 
schools  In  the  South.  A  superintendent 
was  sent  to  North  Carolina.  Teachers 
were  employed,  schools  organized,  school- 
houses  built  and  furnished,  school-books 
supplied,  and  educational  meetings  held 
to  rouse  the  people  to  the  Importance  of 
the  subject. 

The  first  year  twelve  schools  were  es¬ 
tablished,  in  which  about  900  pupils  were 
instructed.  The  schools  were  continued 
about  nine  months  every  year.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  schools  and  the  number  of  pupils 
increased  rapidly  the  first  two  or  three 
years.  The  work  has  been  going  on  now 
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seven  years,  ^urlug  the  last  four  years 
the  number  of  schools  has  been  from  thirty 
to  thirty-four,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
instructed  every  year  was  from  2,700  to 
to  3,300. 

These  schools  were  at  first  Intended  for 
the  children  of  Friends.  Others,  however, 
who  desired  to  send  their  children  were 
permitted  to  do  so.  If  they  were  able  to 
pay  any  thing,  they  were  expected  to  pay ; 
otherwise,  not.  In  this  way  all  white 
children  within  reach  of  these  schools 
Avcrc  instructed  upon  equal  terms. 

For  the  purpose  of  instructing  the 
teachers  and  securing  the  best  modes  of 
instruction  in  these  schools,  the  superin¬ 
tendent  collected  the  teachers  once  a  year, 
and  spent  from  four  to  six  weeks  lu  train¬ 
ing  them  in  the  best  modes  of  teaching. 
Seven  of  these  institutes  have  been  held 
—  one  annually  for  the  last  seven  years  — 
at  which  from  60  to  100  teachers,  or  per¬ 
sons  preparing  to  teach,  were  instructed 
every  year.  Three  hundred  and  twenty 
persons  have  been  instructed  in  these  in¬ 
stitutes. 

This  association  of  Friends  have  also 
established  a  model  farm  near  High  Point, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  can  be 
done  with  worn-out  lands  lu  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

While  these  benefactions  recognize  the 
value  of  education,  they  also  Indicate  the 
good-will  of  their  authors.  They  are  but 
so  many  olive-branches  held  out  to  the 
people  to  unite  in  building  up  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  a  common  country  upon  the  only 
basis  on  which  it  can  be  done  —  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  people. 

ALABAMA. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  report,  the 
superintendent  says :  In  submitting  this 
report  1  would  call  the  attention  of  your 
excellency  to  the  fact  that  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  public  schools  during  the  past 
year  did  not  cease  operation  as  soon  as 
the  public  fund  was  exhausted,  but  were 
continued  by  private  contribution.  Thus 
the  public  fbnd  has  been  made  a  most 
valuable  auxiliary  to  the  educational  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  State.  It  has  paid  more  than 
half  the  tuition  of  nearly  all  the  children 


of  the  State,  and  ail  the  tuition  of,  by  far, 
the  greatest  number." 

NUMBER  OF  SCnOOLS. 

Whll*.  ColorMl. 


Primary  sclioola .  544  751 

Intermediate  schools .  792  143 

Grammar  schools .  812  26 

High  scliools .  251  2 


Total . '  .  .  .  2.399  922 


NUMBER  OF  PUPII.8  IN  DIFFERENT  BRANCHES. 


studying  orthography . 

76,015 

46,823 

„  reading . 

62,672 

23,786 

„  writing . 

38,931 

13,162 

„  arithmetic . 

32,924 

10,722 

„  geography . 

14,449 

7,631 

„  grammar . 

14,167 

1,127 

TEACHERS. 

Male . 

1,573 

745 

Female  . . 

924 

228 

Total . 

2,497 

973 

Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers 

$42.15 

$43.06 

Average  duration  of  schools,  3  months  8}  days. 

OEOBOIA. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

The  first  impression  of  public  opinion 
in  this  county  was  decidedly  favorable  to 
the  cause  of  public  education.  But  when 
it  was  discovered  that  the  State  only  pro¬ 
posed  to  maintain  the  schools  three  months 
in  the  year,  with  the  probability  of  not 
being  able  to  do  even  that,  many  were 
disposed  to  deprecate  the  meagre  allow¬ 
ance  and  to  treat  the  whole  system  with 
contempt.  A  ■  change,  favorable  to  the 
system,  is  taking  place  among  the  people 
in  reference  to  taxation  by  the  county, 
and  the  county  board  has  recently  levied 
a  tax  of  60  per  cent  on  the  State  tax. 

The  first  and  most  important  reform 
needed  is  good  and  comfortable  school- 
houses,  which  are  wanted  in  nearly  all 
the  districts.  The  dilTiculty  of  procuring 
sufficient  competent  teachers  will  be  for 
some  time  an  Impediment  to  the  success 
of  the  system,  and  this  fact  should  urge 
the  legislature  to  establish  one  or  more 
normal  schools  in  the  State.  The  neces¬ 
sity  and  obligation  of  extending  the  means 
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of  education  to  the  black  race  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  very  generally  appreciated,  and 
in  most  of  the  districts  the  trustees  are 
preparing  to  open  schools' for  their  bene¬ 
fit. 

EXAMISATIOX  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  examination  of  applicants  for  the 
position  of  teacher  in  the  public  schools 
M  as  held  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  December. 
Eighty-three  applicants — sixty-six  ladies 
and  seventeen  gentlemen  —  were  exam¬ 
ined,  and  of  these,  tM'enty-three  ladies 
and  six  gentlemen  were  elected.  The  ap¬ 
plicants  for  the  place  of  assistant  teacher 
in  the  grammar  schools  M’cre  examined  in 
grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  reading, 
spelling,  writing,  and  the  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  teaching.  In  addition  to  these 
subjects,  applicants  for  the  high  schools 
and  principals  of  grammar  schools  were 
examined  in  Latin,  algebra,  and  geometry. 

SAVANNAH. 

COLORED  CHILDREN. 

The  subject  of  schools  for  colored  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  city  has  long  excited  the 
interest  of  the  Board,  but  as  the  State  has 
as  yet  contributed  no  funds  to  the  county 
for  educational  purposes,  the  Board  has 
been  utterly  unable  to  accomplish  any¬ 
thing  in  this  direction. 

THE  FUTURE  WORK  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

The  Secretary’s  report  recommends 
the  continuance  of  the  schools  at  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Pennsylvania,  and  at  Columbus, 
Georgia;  because  these  schools  arc  doing 
a  good  M  ork  which  cannot  yet  be  passed 
into  other  hands,  and  because  the  same 
teachers  M’ho  have  carried  them  on  so  ably 
for  scveralyears  are  ready  to  go  on  with 
their  M’ork^  Except  possible  aid  in  sym¬ 
pathy  and'counsel  to  such  schools  as  Miss 
Botume’s  and  Miss  Stanton’s  supported 
by  private  subscription,  and  possibly  occa¬ 
sionally  paying  transportation  for  our  old 
teachers  who  may  teach  under  the  local 
boards,  this  is  all  we  propose  to  do  this 
year.  But  for  tills  M’ork  we  must  still 
ask  for  aid.  We  must  at  once  pledge  our 


support  to  the  teachers  who  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  schools,  as  their  arrangements 
for  the  next  school  year  must  be  made 
before  they  come  home  for  the  vacation. 
Our  treasury  M’ill  be  exhausted  by  paying 
the  salaries  and  transportation  for  this 
year;  and  in  deciding  to  continue  these 
schools  M’e  do  so  relying  on  the  generous 
aid  M’hich  has  never  failed  us. 

Contributions  for  this  purpose  should 
be  sent  to  the  treasurer,  Mr.  E.  W.  Hoop¬ 
er,  4  Pemberton  Square. 

THE  SHAW  SCHOOL. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  minutes  of  the 
Annual  Meeting  it  was  w  ith  great  reluc¬ 
tance  that  the  Society  came  to  the  couclu- 
slon  that  both  necessity  and  sound  policy 
required  tnem  to  give  up  the  charge  of 
some  of  the  remaining  schools  at  the 
South,  and  especially  the  admirable  school 
at  Charleston,  which  for  nearly  six  years 
has  stood  as  a  memorial  of  our  brave  young 
hero.  Col.  Robert  G.  Shau^  We  dare  to 
say  that  it  has  been  a  memorial  W'orthy 
of  its  name,  for  like  him  it  has  been  a 
consecration  of  the  highest  culture  and 
the  most  earnest  purpose  to  the  service 
of  the  redeemed  race  of  freedmen. 

In  giving  up  this  school  now  to  the 
city  of  Charleston,  to  be  carried  on  by  a 
'  board  of  education,  of  which  one  half  con¬ 
sists  of  colored  men,  we  feel  that  we  are 
really  carrying  our  fiag  forward,  not  sur¬ 
rendering  it.  The^  school  Is  to  be  main¬ 
tained  as  the  Shaw  School,  and  exclusively 
for  the  colored  people,  or  for  them  in 
union  M’lth  the  whites,  as  the  social  con¬ 
dition  surrounding  them  render  it  possi¬ 
ble. 

While  we  cannot  hope  that  the  school 
will  be  kept  up  to  Its  present  high  grade 
and  condition,  since  M’e  know  that  it  will 
be  impossible  for  the  school  board  to  se¬ 
cure  the  services  of  such  teachers  as  have 
come  at  the  call  of  our  society,  inspired 
by  love  of  the  cause ;  M’e  yet  do  believe 
that  there  is  a  sincere  purpose  to  make 
the  school  as  good  as  any  other  of  the 
same  grade  in  the  city,  and  that  onr  col¬ 
ored  friends  through  the  right  of  suffrage 
have  the  power  if  they  Mill  only  use  it 
wisely,  to  demand  and  secure  equal  advan- 
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tagcs  of  education  for  their  children  with 
those  of  any  other  citizens. 

Both  Mr.  Sumner,  the  principal  of  the 
school,  and  Mr.  Reuben  Tomlinson,  of 
South  Carolina,  for  many 'years  a  most 
trusted  agent  and  friend  of  this  society, 
strongly  advise  us  to  this  course. 

We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood 
tliat  we  did  not  give  up  the  school  to  the 
citj'  because  we  distrusted  the  liberality 
of  our  old  friends,  or  doubted  their  wil¬ 
lingness  to  continue  any  work  vvhich  we 
could  show  to  be  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance.  We  only  gave  it  up  wlien  we  felt 
that  we  had  no  right  to  ask  them  to  sup¬ 
port  it.  Indeed,  so  careful  were  we  on 
this  point  that  even  after  the  meeting  it 
was  considered  whether  we  could  carry 
out  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Tomlinson’s,  and 
continue  the  school  purely  as  a  training 
school  for  teachers.  ]Mr.  Hooper  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Mr.  Sumner: 

“  If  we  can  raise  money  for  three  years 
more  will  you  stay  and  use  the  Shaw 
School  exclusively  to  flt  advanced  pupils 
to  be  teachers  ?  ” 

The  answer  came  by  telegraph  “No,  I 
should  have  to  teach  a  class,  my  throat 
forbids,  will  write  to-day." 

In  his  letter  besides  giving  at  large  his 
own  personal  reasons  for  not  being  able 
to  take  charge  of  such  a  school,  he  shows 
that  the  American  Missionary  School  and 
the  new  State  Normal  School  for  w’hites 
and  blacks  both,  supply  the  need  of  nor¬ 
mal  instruction  for  all  who  are  really  well 
fitted  to  receive  It,  while  there  is  urgent 
need  in  the  very  locality  where  the  Shaw 
School  is  situated,  for  a  school  like  his, 
whicli  he  with  characteristic  modesty  has 
also  persisted  in  calling  an  “elementary 
school.”  And  we  have  always  called  it  a 
“  model  school," because  precisely  what  we 
have  thought  to  be  most  necessary  to  fit 
children  either  for  good  citizens  or  good 
teachers  is  thorough  instruction  In  the 
elementary  branches. 

'fhis  letter  of  Mr.  Sumner’s  left  us  no 
alternative  but  to  accept  the  situation  and 
resign  our  charge  to  otlier  hands,  us  a 
mother  gives  up  the  bride  to  her  husband, 
sad  at  parting,  but  yet  hopeful  that  the 
change  is  for  her  good. 

Our  renders  may  like  to  know  the  pre¬ 


cise  tenure  on  which  the  Shaw  Memorial 
School  has  been  and  will  hereafter  be  held. 

In  18U3-6+  the  64th  Massachusetts  Reg¬ 
iment,  1st  South  Carolina  Regiment,  and 
other  colored  troops  and  colored  people 
of  the  Sea  Islands,  subscribed  to  a  fhnd 
for  a  memorial  of  Colonel  Shaw.  This 
fund  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  trustees, 
consisting  of  lleneral  Saxton,  Colonel  T. 
\y.  Illgginson,  and  Messrs.  George  Wm. 
Curtis  and  K.  W.  Hooper,  'fhe  trustees 
bought  a  piece  of  land  in  Charlestoi^ 
The  freedmen’s  bureau  built  the  school 
house  and  gave  it  in  charge  to  the  trus¬ 
tees  to  be  used  for  school  purposes  only. 
The  Shaw  Memorial  trustees  now  pro¬ 
pose  to  transfer  “  the  use  ’’  of  the  building 
to  the  city  on  the  conditions  prescribed 
b}'  the  Bureau ;  and  also  allow  to  the  city 
“the  use”  of  the  land,  with  the  proviso 
that  the  name  of  Shaw  Memorial  School 
be  retained,  and  with  the  uudersta|diDg 
that  the  school  will  not  do  discredit  to 
their  object.  Should  the  trustees  become 
dissatisfied  with  the  fullllnicut  of  this  con¬ 
tract,  they  can  rcbume  the  control  of  the 
land  and  put  it  to  some  other  use  in  fUr- 
therance  of  the  object  for  which  they 
Nvere  appointed. 

lu  returning  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  the 
many  Mends  who  have  so  long  aided  us 
ill  the  support  of  this  cherished  institu¬ 
tion,  we  trust  that  they  will  sec  the  force 
of  the  reasons  which  have  controlled  our 
action  in  giving  it  up  into  other  hands, 
and  will  join  with  us  in  the  most  hearty 
prayers  for  its  future  welfare  and  success 
as  a  means  of  education  for  our  fellow 
citizens  of  the  South. 


LETTEBS. 

Columbus,  Oa.,  Feb.  21,  1674. 
My  dear  Miss  Crocker: 

III  answer  to  your  request  to  state  the 
etlect  of  the  withdrawal  of  northern  aid 
from  this  school,  I  hardly  know  what  to 
say,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  already 
stated.  One  fact,  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  mentioned,  that  the  public  schools 
Airnish  instruction  only  to  those  whose 
parents  reside  within  the  city,  while  a  ma- 
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jority  of  the  colored  people  reside  outside 
of  those  limits. 

Indeed,  whole  streets  of  their  small 
houses  have  been  built  by  them,  In  what 
Is  termed  the  “  Old  Field,”  north  of  the 
city,  and  also  at  the  southern  extremity. 

In  my  own  room,  by  actual  count,  one 
third  of  my  pupils  reside  still  farther  from 
the  cit3',  and  many  are  boarding  here  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  school.  We 
draw  pupils  fl’om  quite  a  large  section  of 
country';  as  nearly  as  I  cau  learn,  from 
this  place,  south,  100  miles,  to  the  Florida 
line  —  for  the  entire  width  of  this  state  — 
there  is  but  one  school  (that  at  Anderson- 
ville)  maintained  by  northern  teachers. 

We  can  only  judge  of  the  future  by  the 
past;  and,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  ex¬ 
tends,  the  schools  from  which  northern 
aid  has  been  withdrawn,  have  sunk  nearly 
out  of  sight  In  point  of  useflilness. 

I  was  conversing,  a  few  dajs  since,  with 
the  new  Methodist  minister  here,  who 
has  been  stationed  in  Atlanta  and  Macon, 
and  he  tells  me  the  schools  in  the  latter 
place  particularly,  have  greatlj’^  deterio¬ 
rated,  both  from  the  change  of  teachers 
(though  three  remain)  and  of  books,  as 
well  as  the  general  system  of  management. 
It  is  utterly  useless  to  attempt  to  disguise 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  southern 
people  are  determined  to  do  every  thing 
in  their  power  to  keep  the  colored  people 
in  their  old  position,  and  wherever  means 
are  taken  to  educate  them,  it  is  from  some 
outside  pressure.  I  mean  real  education ; 
for  in  the  public  colored  school  in  this 
city  great  pains  are  taken  that  the  pupils 
shall  only  learn  to  read,  and  as  Colonel. 
Hogan  expresses  it;  “The  reason  they 
are  so  anxious  to  get  rid  of  your  school  is, 
because  they  know  it  is  so  much  better 
than  their  own. 

We  have  sent  out  a  large  number  of 
teachers  into  the  country,  and  most  of 
them  are  doing  well.  The  difllculty  of  re¬ 
ceiving  their  pay  is  the  greatest  draw¬ 
back.  I  hardly  think  there  will  ever  be 
■  any  thing  of  a  general  system  of  public 
schools  until  the  General  Government 
take  up  the  matter  in  earnest. 

Please  excuse  this  letter;  for  I  have 
written  it  by  snatches,  having  been  unu¬ 
sually  busy  of  late  hearing  the  reviews  of 


an  old  pupil  of  mine,  who  has  yesterday - 
received  an  appointment  as  teacher  in 
Harris  County.  She,  In  addition  to  Reu¬ 
ben  and  oue  other  pupil,  have  taken  up  all 
my  evenings  hitherto. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Caroline  Alfred. 

CiiARLKSTON,  S.  C.,  Jan.  14. 

Dear  Miss  F. 

The  great  day  of  the  year  is  over,  New 
Year’s  day.  The  children  thought  we  had 
a  glorious  time,  and  I  guess  we  had. 
Two  weeks  before  New  Year’s,  the  chil¬ 
dren  wrote  to  old  Mr.  Santa  Claus,  Invit¬ 
ing  his  majesty  to  offleiate  on  the  occasion. 
Som§  began  their  letters,  “  My  dear  old 
Sauta  Claus,  I  hear  a  great  deal  about 
you,  but  I  never  see  you.  Now  I  want 
you  to  come  to  our  school,  and  bring  me 
a  box  of  blacking  and  a  brush.”  The  boy 
that  made  your  basket,  James  Maxwell, 
made  a  modest  request  for  a  pair  of  shoes, 
small  No.  nines.  So  you  see  he  is  a  boy 
of  good  understanding.  Ho  also  wished  a 
pair  of  pants  and  a  coat.  A  girl  says, 
“  Dear  Mr.  Santa  Claus,  I  hope  you  will 
come  to  see  us,  and  bring  me  a  nice  pres¬ 
ent.  You  know  I  am  just  learning  the 
seamstress  trade,  and  I  think  it  right  and 
proper  for  every  lady  that  has  such  a 
trade,  to  have  a  box  or  basket  to  keep  her 
work,  thimble,  and  thread  in.”  We  gave 
her  a  box,  nice  needle  cushion,  pin  cush¬ 
ion,  and  tape  measure.  She  is  learning 
to  cut  by  Mrs.  Ewing's  model,  and  Is  do¬ 
ing  w'ell ;  many  more,  better. 

We  Invited  a  gentleman  In  the  city  to 
be  our  Sauta  Claus.  By  a  little  cheating 
We  got  him  to  the  school  house  early,  and 
fastened  him  up  from  the  children,  who 
collected  early  to  watch  for  him,  and  were 
casting  mysterions  looks  towards  the  win¬ 
dows  and  chimney.  When  the  bell  was 
rung,  they  marched  In  quickly,  and  with 
folded  arms  awaited  the  opening  exercises. 
A  note  of  acceptance  was  read  from  the 
old  gentleman,  and  we  heard  a  great 
noise  of  stove-pipes  and  window's  flying 
up  In  the  class  room,  and  the  door  flew 
open,  an  old  gray-bearded  man,  with  the 
stars  and  stripes  covering  his  lower  limbs, 
a  plaid  cloak  over  his  shoulders,  wadded 
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and  padded  to  thrice  his  natural  size,  with 
dolls,  etc.,  all  about  him,  marched  up  the 
aisle,  cane  in  liand,  and  took  his  stand  by 
the  presents.  These,  made  in  small  pack¬ 
ages,  we  had  labelled  with  an  appropriate 
word  for  each.  The  children  came  timidly 
forward,  took  his  hand,,  and  received 
their  presents. 

After  all  was  over  they  were  dismissed, 
feeling  very  happy,  and  we  could  see  them 
grouped  about,  discussing  the  events  of 
the  day. 

Yours, 

A.  M.  Stantox. 


We  wish  to  call  the  special  attention  of 
our  friends  to  the  accompanying  accounts 
of  Miss  Stanton’s  school  at  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

As  our  society  has  for  some  years  de¬ 
voted  all  its  general  fund  to  nonnal  teach¬ 
ers,  this  school  has  for  two  years  been 
sustained  by  the  special  exertions  of  Miss 
Abby  W.  Francis,  whose  thorough  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  industrial  work  among 
the  freedmen,  made  her  thoroughly  appre¬ 
ciate  it.  She  has  not  received  suftlclent 
sums  this  year  to  pay  Miss  Stanton  up  to 
July;  and  we  shall  be  very  grateful  for 
any  aid  rendered  her  in  carrying  out  this 
good  work.  Contributions  may  be  sent 
to  E.  W.  Hooper,  4  Pemberton  Square, 
or  to  Miss  Abby  W.  Francis,  21  North 
Avenue,  Cambridge. 

Mt.  Pleasaxt,  neab  Charleston,  S.  C. 

First  month,  12th,  1874. 

While  attending  Indiana  Yearly  Meet¬ 
ing,  held  at  Richmond,  I  met  a  number  of 
Friends  who  appearad  quite  interested  In 
our  school  for  the  freedmen ;  and  I  prom¬ 
ised  some  of  them  they  should  hear  more 
of  it.  - 

I^It.  Pleasant  is  a  small  village  of  perhaps 
five  hundred  inhabitants,  principally  col¬ 
ored  ;  we  are  three  miles  from  Charleston 
—  the  width  of  the  bay.  The  ferry  boats 
run  back  and  forth  several  times  a  day, 
making  it  very  convenient  for  us.  The 
scenery  around  the  harbor  is  beautifbl; 
numerous  small  islands,  with  evergreens, 
palmetto  trees,  forts,  and  batteries.  Five 


miles  southeast  of  us  the  broad  ocean  rolls, 
and  the  waves  keep  up  a  continuous  mu¬ 
sic  ;  while  poor  old  Sumpter  stands  near 
as  guard  by  day,  and  at  night  holds  a  bea¬ 
con  light  to  guide  the  mariner. 

There  are  three  teachers  here,  Cornelia 
Hancock,  Abbie  D.  Munro,  and  myself. 
We  returned  to  our  work  eleventh  month, 
eleventh,  and  opened  school  on  the  twelfth 
with  an  encouraging  number,  and  ever 
since,  “  The  doors  have  been  open  for  the 
children,  and  we  are  steadily  gathering 
them  in.”  Abbie  and  Cornelia  feed  the 
young  minds  from  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
while  I  have  a  care  for  their  industrial 
training. 

We  each  have  our  combined  and  sepa¬ 
rate  duties,  all  are  so  connected  that  every 
child  attending  school  must  have  a  work¬ 
ing  period.  The  rooms  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  school  building  are  used  for  indus¬ 
trial  purposes.  One  room  I  call  a  store 
room,  in  which  I  keep  goods,  either  to 
sell  to  the  colored  people  by  the  yard  or 
make  into  garments  as  ordered.  In  this 
room  we  have  a  good  sewing  machine  and 
a  good  seamstress  to  run  it,  a  colored 
woman,  who  attends  to  selling  goods  and 
takes  in  sewing  besides.  When  I  have 
steady  employment  for  her  I  pay  her  five 
dollars  a  week.  The  next  room  is  large 
and  we  use  it  for  the  working  apartment, 
in  which  the  classes  practice  different 
kinds  of  work.  My  first  class  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  is  a  nicely  advanced  class  of  girls,  ten 
or  tw’elve  in  number.  Two  of  the  eldest 
and  most  ready  workers  are  learning  to 
cut  dresses  and  little  boys  clothing  by  a 
systematic  model.  Other  pupils  I  hope 
will  soon  be  ready.  When  their  time  ex¬ 
pires  a  warning  bell  is  given  from  the 
teachers’  room,  their  work  is  laid  neatly 
by,  and  they  walk  up  stairs  to  their  les¬ 
sons,  and  another  class  is  sent  down. 
These  practice  plain  sewing,  working 
button  holes,  or  any  kind  of  usefbl  needle 
work.  My  last  class  before  recess  I  call 
my  knitting  class,  in  which  the  same  or¬ 
der  is  observed  as  in  the  other  school 
work. 

In  the  afternoon  I  have  the  boys,  who 
very  industriously  apply  themselves  to 
basket  or  mat  making,  out  of  a  long  coarse 
grass  grown  here.  Rushes  and  palmetto 
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also  make  a  substantial  basket.  The  pal¬ 
metto  is  also  plaited  and  made  into  hats, 
and  looks  well.  My  rooms  arc  3'et  in  an 
unilnishcd  condition,  and,  for  winter,  they 
are  not  as  comfortable  as  I  would  like,  for 
we  have  some  very  cool  days,  when  an 
unplastcred  room  without  fire  is  not  desi¬ 
rable.  I  look  forward  with  bright  antici¬ 
pations  to  some  ftiture  time  when  our 
rooms  ma}'  be  made  convenient  for  in¬ 
structing  the  children  iu  other  domestic 
duties,  such  as  washing  and  baking. 
Washing  in  particular  engages  my  miud  of 
late.  It  is  done  by  many  poor  women  it 
is  true ;  but  the  shiftless  way  in  wliich  it 
is  done  should  exercise  the  minds  of  every 
friend  of  the  race.  Now  the  thrifty  house¬ 
wife,  who  rises  early  Second-day  morning, 
has  her  nice  white  washing  on  the  line  b}' 
tun  o’clock,  and  if  need  be,  all  smoothly 
ironed  by  tea  time,  while  3  0U  would  hardly^ 
believe  me  when  I  tell  3’ou,  it  takes  the 
majority  of  these  people  just  one  week  to 
perforin  the  same  amount  of  actual  labor. 

They  are  teachable  and  we  occasionally 
find  a  very  energetic,  thrifty,  managing 
one  that  might  do  well  with  right  exam¬ 
ples.  They  are  not  so  much  to  blame  as 
the  circumstances  that  have  always  con¬ 
trolled  them.  Bread  making  is  practised 
but  little,  rice  and  grits  taking  its  place 
in  a  great  measure ;  and  what  bread  they 
use  they  obtain  from  the  bakers.  They 
might  enjoy  a  much  better  article  at  less 
expense  if  they  knew  how  to  make  it. 
We  are  daily  reminded  of  what  they  have 
been — slaves,  physically,  mentally,  and 
morally  —  and  the  effects  of  slavery  will 
last  as  long  as  they.  ^lothcrs  are  yet 
hunting  their  children,  husbands  their' 
wives,  and  children  their  parents.  In 
many  cases  their  search  proves  fruitless, 
but  in  a  few  instances  success  rewards 
them.  The  father  of  two  of  our  scholars, 
who  was  sold  from  his  family  thirteen 


years  ago,  came  to  Charleston  a  few  weeks 
since  on  business,  and  thought  he  would 
come  over  to  Mt.  Pleasant  to  see  an  old 
acquaintance.  One  of  the  first  persons 
he  met  at  the  wharf  was  a  child  who  at¬ 
tracted  his  attention.  Upon  inquiry  he 
found  it  was  his  own  child.  Later  he 
found  that  his  wife  and  aged  mother  were 
living  here.  Their  meeting  was  a  very 
joyAil  one.  Ills  wife  had  again  been  mar¬ 
ried,  but  her  husband  died  last  spring.  A 
week  or  two  after  one  of  his  sisters  came, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  many  years. 

Some  of  these  reunions  are  very  pleas¬ 
ant,  but  sometimes  result  b.adly.  They 
are  very  ignorant,  with  the  minds  of  little 
children,  and  a  very  little  thing  wdll  make 
them  happy  or  miserable.  This  fact  was 
verified  on  New  Year’s  day.  It  has  always 
been  the  practice  in  this  school  to  pass 
Christmas  by  quietlj*  and  keep  New  Year’s 
(emancipation)  day  as  the  most  appropri¬ 
ate  for  them.  And  as  it  is  the  happy  day 
of  their  life  we  try  to  have  some  little 
present  for  each,  and  make  it  as  Interest¬ 
ing  for  them  as  we  can;  in  which  our 
ffiends  of  Philadelphia  and  other  places 
very  liberally  aid  us,  aud  I  think  you 
would  feel  paid  if  j'ou  once  witnessed 
their  enjoyment.  It  has  a  better  result, 
too,  In  securing  regular  attendance,  as 
those  most  prompt  fare  best. 

As  I  before  said,  ray  work  room  Is  un¬ 
finished;  to-day  it  was  so  cool  we  could 
not  use  it.  Now  if  this  should  chance  to 
be  read  by  one  hundred  interested  persons, 
who  think  the  cause  In  which  we  are  en¬ 
gaged  a  good  one,  and  who  feel  like  giving 
one  dollar  towards  the  completion  of  this 
room,  it  will  be  gratefully  received.  I 
want  it  fitted  up  for  a  convenient  work 
room:  three  hundred  dollars,  we  think, 
will  do  it,  and  the  first  hundred  will  be  a 
good  start.  Anna  M.  Stanton. 

Box  262,  Charleston,  8.  C. 
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This  number  will  probably  be  the  last  of  the  Freedmen’s  Record, 
which  has  been  true  to  its  name  as  preserving  such  facts  and  thoughts 
referring  to  this  interesting  people  as  came  specially  under  the  notice  of 
our  Society. 

As  some  of  our  friends  may  like  to  complete  their  files  of  this  peri¬ 
odical,  we  would  say  that  we  have  some  back  numbei’s  on  hand,  which 
they  can  have  by  calling  at  the  office  on  the  days  on  which  it  is  open. 
As  the  office  will  be  probably  given  up  in  July,  all  remaining  numbers 
will  tlien  be  disposed  of. 
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Rev.  JOHN  PARKMAN. 
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Mbs.  EDNAH  D.  CHENEY. 
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Mrs.  E.  H.  GURNEY. 


Miss  L.  CROCKER. 


‘  Cttasnm. 

^  Mr.  E.  W.  HOOPER. 

Office,  No.  69  Studio  Building.  Open  on  the  second  Wednes¬ 
day  each  month,  from  11  A.  m.  to  2  p.  m. 
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